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LISTENING FOR GOD. 
I HEAR it often in the dark, 
I hear it often in the light,— 
Where is the voice that calls to me 
With such a quiet might? 
It seems but echo to my thoughts 
And yet beyond the stars ; 
It seems a heart beat in a truth, 
And yet the planet jars. 


O, may it be that far within 
My inmost soul there lies 

A spirit-sky, that opens with 
Those voices of surprise ? 

And can it be, by night and day, 
That firmament serene 

Is just the heaven where God himself, 
The Father, dwells unseen ? 


O God within, so close to me 
That every thought is plain, 
Be judge, be friend, be Father still, 
And in thy heaven reign ! 
Thy heaven is mine,—my very soul! 
Thy words are sweet and strong ; 
They fill my inward silence 
With music and with song. 


They send me challenges to-night, 
And loud rebuke my ill; 
They ring my bells of victory, 
They breath my “ Peace, be still!” 
They ever seem to say—“ My child, 
Why seek me so all day ? 
Now journey inward to myself, 
And listen by the way.” 
— Wm. C. Gannett. 
SERMON BY SAMUEL 8. ASH? 
“ Resorcina in hope, patient in tribulation, continu- 
ing instant in prayer.” It seems as though these ex- 
hortations may be received by any of us as individu- 
als, may be received by any of the various congrega- 
tions here represented as Church organizations, may 
be received by our united body now assembled, as 
given to us with the privilege of our acceptance, and 
in that acceptance for our present and our future 
hope and profit. 

As our sister was illustrating our belief in refer- 
ence to the cross of Christ, interested as I was in that 
declaration and testimony, my mind still reverted to 
that which early took hold of me in the meeting, that 
we may also bear our testimony to our view of the 
Trinity,—if we choose to call it such. 

So often we find these commands and exhorta- 


1 At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, Second month 4th, 1890. 
(Stenographic notes by Sue R. Wilkins.) 








tions coming to us in triplets, as though they might 
either be separated or taken one at a time, or they 
might be taken as helpers one of the other, or all re- 
garded as united in one. Our own life we often 
speak of as a trinity, the physical, the intellectual, 
and the moral or spiritual, and yet there is no per- 
fect life without having all these united and working 
together in harmony. Now that a later version of 
the New Testament has taken away the foundation 
of those who have striven to override the world with 
their view of Trinitarian Doctrine, now is the time 
when, we as Friends, may openly acknowledge our 
conviction of it, notwithstanding we may have had 
to deny and dispute, as they endeavored to enforce 
it. We may acknowledge that we also believe in the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit. We combine these 
in one, these three are one; hence here is our Uni- 
tarianism, the Father, the Great Creator, the Pro- 
vider, Protector, and Preserver; the Son, the power 
by which His revelation is made manifest to His 
creatures; the Spirit, the power breathed into His 
creature when he made it a living soul, that Spirit by 
which the Son is recognized and the Father through 
the Son. And these three being one in us, we have 
been drawn by the Spirit to the recognition of the 
truth, having had that truth revealed in our hearts 
by the administration and power of God’s love mani- 
fested through the Son ; and having received that love 
and been made acquainted with it, we are accepted 
with the Father and become one with the Father and 
the Son in holding these three essential parts. 

So this declaration, “‘ Rejoicing in Hope,” we may 
take by itself if we like, for it is applicable by itself 
to many conditions of life. We may say be patient 
in tribulation, and we see the reasonableness thereof 
when we come to reflect upon it. Wesay continuing 
instant in prayer,—in our deepest and most thought- 
ful moments we see and feel the need of this, we see 
the need of having our hearts so filled with that love 
that reveals to us our own weakness, that shows us 
our own particular temptations, that shows us just 
where we are and where we must expect to be while 
we continue in this condition of being, it causes us to 
feel that we need His power to protect us; and what 
shall that power be, how shall we reach it, and how 
shall we appropriate it? By continuing instant in 
prayer ; that is to say, by having the mind insuch a 
condition that the instant temptation comes, there 
will be a turning of the thought toward that Power 
which is able to overcome temptation; when trials 
and afflictions come, there will be a lifting up of the 
spirit to the Power that has promised to reveal to us 
and send us the Comforter ; but it seems that its rea] 
purport and important thought for the Church is to 
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take these three together combined, that all may to- 
gether be found rejoicing in the hope of the present, 
ever living church, continuing to be a power in the 
earth, the members watching over one another for 
good, in order that they may always be concerned 
for each other’s welfare, not becoming too anxious in 
reference to each other’s position as to opinions al- 
ways trying to be patient in tribulation ; and that the 
Church may continue instant in prayer, as well as 
the individual is not less mandatory. How can the 
Church as an organized body do any different from 
the individuals that compose it, how can it becomea 
power in the world, except through the faithfulness 
of those who belong to it? And the way that they be- 
come strong, and the way that thev rule their own 
spirit is by this Power that comes to them by con- 
tinuing instant in prayer ;—as it comes to the indi- 
viduals, so it comes to the association of individuals, 
so it comes to the Church, to the congregations, to 
the combination of Churches assembled together. It 
gives them the ability to worship in spirit and in 
truth, gives them the power to draw their minds 
under the action of that Love which goes out to all 
the members, and all the branches, that gives them 
renewed strength and courage to approach the source, 
to fill their cisterns and reservoirs with living water 
that they may dispense to their brethren, and those 
branches that consider themselves weakly may look 
up to this power in the vine, and find in it refresh- 
ment. As we are to-day gathered together in refer- 
ence to the branches of our Church, let us endeavor 
to take to our hearts these commands, I may say 
these injunctions, these blessed revelations, these 
promises, that we may receive them all, and find in 
them that which leads us up to a more faithful and 
fruitful exemplification of our right to exist in the 
world. 

Do we claim to be a body of Christ’s representa- 
tives among the children of men? Have we any 
right to that claim? Only as far as we stand faith- 
ful to His life and faithful to His testimony, and just 
in proportion as we do stand thus faithful, and as we 
walk uprightly and consistently according to the 
commands that are given us, just in that proportion 
will be our usefulness to the world and our right to 
continue to exist. 

In proportion to our faithfulness, then, have we a 
right to stand “ rejoicing in hope?” In proportion to 
our faithfalness do we find ourselves able to be “ pa- 
tient in tribulation?” Brought together under the 
influence of that Spirit which continues instant in 
prayer for the preservation of the Church, not for the 
preservation of our little handful, not for the preser- 
vation of our particular organization, but for the 
preservation of God’s Church, the representative of 
his living Light to the children of men, for the pres- 
ervation of that Church which he has promised shall 
be found coming out of the wilderness. This is the 
Church for which we pray, a Church composed of 
living stones, the stones that have known the dress- 
ing of the hammer, have known the trimming and 
the polishing, have known the trial and tribulation, 
have known the anguish and suffering, have known 
the power of temptation, and have come up dressed 
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and cleaned ready to be placed in the building, 
where there is no more sound of the hammer. Are 
we desirous that we shall be of this Church ? Are we 
anxious that we shall shake ourselves loose from 
these external things that so hinder our progress, 
are we desirous to be found holding our place as pio- 
neer in the enlightened Gospel? What care we 
whether it be called Trinitarian or Unitarian, or 
whether it be called Universalism or Social Science, 
only that we stand upon that which has been re- 
vealed tous? On that rock weintend to stand, and 
on that Rock only will we build our Church. Be- 
cause we are sure that the power of darkness shall 
not prevail against this Church if it is founded upon 
the Rock of Divine Revelation ; and I desire that we 
may bring ourselves as individuals, and as congrega- 
tions, under the influence of that Divine Revelation. 
O that we may be strong and powerful in the world; 
powerful for the truth, powerful representatives of 
direct Divine Revelation through His own means of 
representation, and only desiring to receive through 
all the means by which our Father may be pleased 
to reveal it, the Gospel of His Living Light. 


—— ——=—= — === 


PETER YARNALL. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

IMMEDIATELY afterward Peter Yarnall embarked on a 
privateer bound on a cruise to the West Indies. Of 
this voyage he kept a journal; the original notes 
were probably lost, but a transcript in his own hand 
writing is preserved. No mention is made of any 
prizes being captured, yet the fact that he received 
prize money which in after years he was very anx- 
ious to restore to the proper owners, is evidence that 
prizes must have been taken. 

Many anecdotes of his life as a soldier were told, 
which are passed over by his biographers. 

A severe attack of sickness about this time is be- 
lieved to have awakened very serious thougbts in re- 
gard to his manner of life. This occurred while he 
was away from his home on an excursion with a 
company of young people, going to Virginia. He 
being too il] to travel, was left at some point near the 
Susquehanna river, where he remained until their 
return. The loneliness of his condition and his ex- 
treme illness among strangers, not knowing what the 
result might be, made a deep and lasting impression 
upon his mind. 

There is a tradition current that it was while 
in the act of amusing his boon companions by per- 
sonating his father preaching from the gallery of a 
Friends’ meeting-house, that he was met by the wit- 
ness for truth, and his convincement, which changed 
the whole course of his life, dates from that occasion. 
This is not at all unlikely, but I have seen no state- 
ment that substantiates it as a fact. That he re- 
garded himself as a prodigal who had strayed far 
away from the Father’s house is evident, and his 
unreserved dedication to the work to which he was 
called, was, doubtless, the result of an earnest desire 
to make some amends for his folly. In a work pub- 
lished in Harrisburg, in 1811, the writer mentions 
Peter Yarnall in connection with an incident that 
occurred while the American army was stationed at 
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a point on the North river: “ One of the persons who 
embarked in a special service as a volunteer,” he 
writes, “ was the surgeon’s mate of our regiment,—a 
singular character, and degenerate son of Mordecai 
Yarnall, a Quaker preacher; though a temporary 
apostate from the principles of his forefathers, in 
which he had been strictly brought up, I never 
doubted that they had taken root in him. Nor was 
I mistaken. Many years after, I saw him surrounded 
by a circle of Friends. He had come to preach in 
the town in which I resided. I went to hear him, 
and had the pleasure of taking him home with me to 
dinner, where everything passed with as much grav- 
ity and decorum as if I had never seen him in any 
other character, yet his former profaneness could not 
but have occurred to him on this occasion.” 

The first outward evidence of the return of this 
wanderer from the fold, was in the use of the plain 
language. Having been appointed to deliver a mes- 
sage to a certain officer in the city, his attention was 
forcibly arrested with the thought, “ that he must ad- 
dress the officer in the plain language ;” heset out on 
his errand, pondering in his mind how he should 
gain access, and with what firmness he should act. 
On reaching the door his knock was answered by the 
officer himself, who, on being accosted in the Friendly 
manner, stood silent fora time. The result of the inter- 
view is not given, but about this time he became a reg- 
ular attender of meeting, and “ after enduring a season 
of conflict and deep baptism, he was called to the work 
of the ministry.” Of his first appearance as a minis- 
ter we have this record. “ On First-day afternoon, at 
the commencement of the Yearly Meeting of 1780, 
he had taken his seat far back, in the meeting-house 
on Market street. Under much exercise, which no 
doubt he deeply felt, he arose and delivered that 
striking testimony of Christ, “ Whosoever is ashamed 
of Me, and of my words, of him shall the Son of Man 
be ashamed when he shall come in the glory of his 
Father and of the holy angels.” 

Not long after his first appearance in the ministry 
Peter Yarnall left Philadelphia and settled at Con- 
cord, where, it appears, that he commenced the prac- 
tice of medicine, in the latter part of the year 1780. 
In Twelfth month of the same year, he made an ac- 
knowledgment to Uwchlan Monthly Meeting and not 
long after he made another to the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia for the Southern District, both of 
which were accepted. His right of membership ap- 
pears to have been transferred to Philadelphia, for 
in Eighth month, 1781, a certificate was granted him 
from that meeting, directed to Concord Monthly 
Meeting, where it was received in Ninth month, fol- 
lowing. In the neighborhood he devoted himself to 
the practice of his profession. It is hinted that for 
some time after his appearance in the ministry, he 
was regarded very much as was Paul by the Jewish 
Christians, who, remembering how he had opposed 
and persecuted their brethren, were hardly willing 
to receive him as a “ brother beloved,” when he first 
went to Jerusalem after his conversion. It is said 
“they were all afraid of him and believed not that 
he was a disciple.” So was it with Peter Yarnall: in 
his former vain and thoughtless life, he had been 


wont to imitate his father and other ministers in the 
Society of Friends in their preaching, and make great 
sport for the soldiers and others, in his personation 
of their peculiarities, and now many doubted of his 
sincerity, and were not prepared to receive him asa 
gospel minister. 

But the life and power of his ministry were felt, 
and the prejudice against him soon disappeared. He 
was circumspect in his conduct and became an ex- 
ample of consistency and humility. In 1782 his gift 
was acknowledged, and he was recommended as an 
approved minister by Concord Monthly Meeting, and 
in the same year he married Hannah Sharpless, 
daughter of Benjamin Sharpless, of Middletown, 
under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

After their marriage, Peter Yarnall{continued the 
practice of medicine in Concord, where they settled. 
His earnestness and devotion in the work of the 
church led him to make frequent visits to the neigh- 
boring meetings, which were veryjacceptable. In 
the Eleventh month of the same year (1782), he ob- 
tained a minute to attend the Quarterly Meeting at 
Fairfax, in Virginia, and to visit’ some of the meet- 
ings composing that quarter. This service was per- 
formed to the satisfaction of Friends. 

From this time he was frequently engaged in this 
service, enduring much bodily discomfort and fatigue 
from the long and wearisome journeys performed on 
horse-back through many portions of our country 
sparsely settled, and exposed to dangers that can 
scarcely be imagined in our age of comfortable and 
rapid travel. Of many of these journeys he made 
notes ; some of these were on loose slips of paper and 
were not preserved, but from those that remain, we 
are made acquainted with the circumstances that at- 
tended these visits, the persons whom he'met, and the 
services in which he was engaged. Many of these 
jourueys took him from his home;for monthe together 
and we cannot fail to see that;his}whole heart was 
given to the work. 

While thus engaged he met with a‘severe trial in 
the loss of his wife. His home was now broken up 
and his little children placed among his*friends and 
relatives, and we find him in less than three weeks, 
opening “a prospect of a concern to visit New York 
Yearly Meeting,” with which hislown}{monthly meet- 
ing expressed unity and sympathy.“ Again and 
again we hear of his being now in one section and 
then in another, while in the intervals%of these visits 
he is spoken of as deligently pursuing his calling as 
physician, beloved by all. Two years after the death 
of his wife, he married Hannah Thornton, of By- 
berry, and took up his residence in‘{that locality. 
There was no abatement in his zeal and industry, 
and his religious concern for the welfare of all classes 
of men. Oneo his Southern journeys was;entered 
upon in Eleventh month and he fdid not return 
home until Eighth month of the following year. Of 
this visit he makes the following summary: “ I tray- 
eled about three thousand five hundred’ and forty 
miles, and attended about two hundred and twelve 
meetings.” 

His last religious visit was made with Friends in 
the northern part of New Jersey, in Tenth month, 


Lrof S. 
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1797. In second month, 1798, he was taken with a 
chill on his way home from mid-week meeting. This 
was the beginning of his last illness. He passed 
away about a week after, quietly falling “asleep in 
the Lord,” and leaving abundant testimony to the 
“ Lord’s power as above all other powers.” 

He was only in the forty-fifth year of his age at 
the time of his decease. One is surprised to find that 
he had accomplished so much in so short a time ; but 
the hardships he endured must have worn him out 
before his time. He seems not to have made any ac- 
count of the weather; when the call was heard 
whether it was mid-winter or mid-summer, it was all 
the same; he was prepared to “ endure hardships as 
a good soldier,” seeking only to be faithful to Him 
who had called him into the service, There is a pa- 
thos in some of his notes that shows the tenderness 
and sympathy which he felt for the needy and suf- 
fering with whom he was often brought into close 
unity. During one of his religious visits through 
some parts of Pennsylvania, and extending into Vir- 
ginia, in the early part of the Eleventh month, he 
was accompanied by Jacob Worley. They had held 
meetings at Bedford and found lodging at a place 
near Laurel Hill, where they “met kind entertain- 
ment, but no delicacies,” continuing their journey, he 
writes : “ The roads were more difficult, I think, than 
I ever knew them before, abounding with deep mud, 
rocks, and stones. I walked much in order to warm 
myself and favor my mare,—she often groaned, so 
that I felt much pity for her, and in a special manner 
I felt for many people who were moving towards the 
back countries and who had to encounter great diffi- 
culties, both themselves and their children. I was 
often closely affected with sympathy towards them, 
many being bare of money, and of the necessaries of 
life. With great industry we traveled only twenty- 
one miles this day, and though much wearied and un- 
we!l,we had to put up with lodging that was much ex- 
posed,—in an open loft and no plastering between the 
logs,—yet through the Divine goodness we were pre- 
served from taking cold.” He moralizes in this fashion, 
about the people in another settlement: “I think 
if the people were more industrious they might live 
more comfortably. The houses being open and cold, 
they put great piles of wood on their fires; but if 
they would stop the large holes and cracks in their 
houses, much labor might be saved in cutting their 
wood. I wondered they could not see this want of 
economy ; but custom has a great influence on the 
people. Goods are high ; they are brought out by 
packhorses ; some of these are exceedingly oppressed 
and die on the road. Salt is from twenty to thirty 
shillings per bushel. Seven bushels of wheat were 
recently bartered for one bushel of salt. What af- 
fected me most was the want of prcper care for the 
children ; to culvate their minds and bring them upin 
a proper manner, They appeared raw and ignorant 
and much unacquainted with the holy principle 
which we profess to be led by.” 

One hundred years has wrought great changes; 
but in nothing, perhaps, is this so apparent as in the 
means of ravel and transportation. The long, tedi- 
ous, and wearisome journeys on horseback which in 


the time of Peter Yarnall’s journeyings took days 
and weeks to accomplish, are now performed in as 
many and ofttimes in less hours, and without expo- 
sure. Truly we have reason to say “a goodly herit- 


age is ours; the lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places.” L. J. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MASTER-TOUCH. 

Every art has its masters and its learners, and a mas- 
ter’s touch, whatever be his line of work, becomes 
familiar to his pupils,so as to be everywhere recog- 
nized by them. It is full of meaning,—astroke of ex- 
actly the right quality and power in the right place. 
It expresses more with asingle effort than a dozen 
touches originating in a feeble soul. It is nerve, concen- 
tration, will, truth, beauty, put into pigments or clay 
or other material for the use and elevation of mankind. 
It is character expressed in wood, iron, stone, woven 
fabrics, floriculture, books. It is the master’s best 
life giving itself to the world. It is all things invisi- 
ble, imagination, fancy, thought, purpose, taste, truth, 
religious faith made visible to us in an earthly sub- 
stance by the honest labors of some honest man or 
woman. It is the message of the outer silence inter- 
preted to the eager understandings of men by a noble 
obedience to the light dwelling within the master’s 
soul. ‘ 

After truth, the chief characteristic of the master- 
touch is its supreme delicacy. To admire it is un- 
avoidable, to imitate it is impossible. It eludes us; 
w.2cannot see how it is done. The master has learned 
to economize energy, using only just enough, and the 
more one studies in any direction the more he sees 
with amazement how much harm is effected by over- 
doing. Our first idea is effort, our next direction, and 
lastly comes restraint. Speak distinctly, but do not 
shout! Talk well, but give someone else an opportu- 
nity. Use clear tints, but spare the glaring colors. It 
is well to strike the nail on the head, but there is such 
a thing as driving it entirely through. The master 
knows exactly where to stop. Tbe master arrives at 
this goal by the surest and swiftest means. He does 
not hesitate, he does not work timidly. He knows 
how. He never works hastily, never carelessly; he 
never idles. Yet to watch him he seems but at play, 
so natural, easy, rapid, does it all appear. It matters 
not what his occupation may be, carpentering, decor- 
ating, teaching, he works in perfect obedience to the 
laws which govern his art. He realizes that nothing 
is gained but much lost rather, by breaking through 
his proper limitations. “How odd! How original!” 
is no praise if the work criticised be not obedient to 
the laws of truth and beauty. The master’s, work re- 
remains; all other perishes. 

There is no coarseness about it, though it may 
have either a rough finish ora smooth. It combines 
boldness with delicacy, freedom with law, an appear- 
ance of ease with careful painstaking. The master 
is never “ afraid” to do his best; he will at least try. 
He knows the strength of trying, for his remarkable 
skill is but the sure result of unwavering endeavor. 
Whether painter, sculptor, builder, potter, musician, 
or orator, he has been years under training, striving 











to gain the best results with the least waste of time 
and power until at length his skill seems marvelous 
to the beginners in his art. But his secret is concen- 
tration with a steady aim at truth. He devotes the 
best of his life to his calling, and the more com- 
pletely he does so the surer and truer is his touch. 
In social life we call it tact, and without it existence 
is indeed forlorn. Wesee the hostess at a social gath- 
ering gliding here and there among her guests, speak- 
ing just the needed word to the more diffident, bring. 
ing together those in whom the spirit of the evening 
rises to the same level, drawing from others the best 
they possess of conversational ability, cultivating 
everywhere the pleasant expression of good feeling 
which she desires shall prevail: bestowing master- 
touches all the time. Meanwhile a score of learners 
admire, and watch to see how it is done. 

But the master, though he rejoice in his power, is 
never content with past effort. He must look forward 
and not back, The instant he is self-satisfied his 
ability begins to decrease. He is necessarily humble, 
seeing perfection always ahead. To himself he seems 
only a child at school, though to us a wonderful shin- 
ing light,a hero. What then? Can we only admire 
and never attain? Hero worship is good, but shall 
we never look higher? Every one knows that a mas- 
ter’s work is admirable; shall then every one stand 
gazing with wide eyes and open mouth and neglect 
hisown? What is it to us that others do their work 
with a fidelity and delicacy almost incredible ? 

It is this: no one can live a true life and not be a 
master in something; if not in some visible handi- 
craft then in some department of this many-sided hu- 
man existence. To each of us is the gate opened, the 
path indicated by which and by which only, we may 
discover the meaning of our being. “To what pur- 
pose?” the sad cry rises day by day from discour- 
aged thousands, because instead of following the road 
duty has shown them they waste their years in seek- 
ing for some way of living that shall present no hard- 
ships, no discouragements, no overtaxing, no dull 
plodding, nothing disagreeable ; in which every well- 
intentioned effort shall receive immediate recom- 
pense and a great deal of time shall be left over for 
enjoyment and rest. In their blindness they fly 
from that which they truly desire ; for only in hard- 
ships, obstacles, cure, and drudgery is heaven’s choic- 
est blessing found; only by the faithful recognition 
and performance of each day’s duties, interesting, 
dull, distasteful, or even repellant can the master- 
touch be gained. Then is life subject to us, as the 
clay to the potter, or the harpto the musician, and 
we are no more tossed about by restless questionings 
and unhappy moods. Then we know that for some 
divine expression we were born, and are at last con- 
tent to merely do our duty. 


A. L. D. 





No heart of man, 
Though loving well and loving worthily, 
Can be content with any human love. 
—Holland. 





Success in the majority of instances depends on 
knowing how long it takes to succeed.— Montesquieu. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 

LET US REASON TOGETHER. 
Come let us reason together under the spirit of the 
Divine Father, remembering that we each look out 
through the windows of our own existence, our own 
lighthouse, yea, our own soul’s life experience. And 
happy are we circumstanced if we can view the broad 
expanse of Gospel surface, over the ocean of human- 
ity, and see no breakers, no shoals, on which the life- 
ship of some one has not foundered. Yet there are 
many visible evidences that sometimes mislead. 

I too read Edward Grubb’s article [Eleventh 
month 10, 1888] with a deep interest, also Anna W. 
Starr’s [Eleventh month 24, 1888]; and a desire to 
shun left-hand errors as well as right-hand ones, led 
me to take up my pen and to believe she has the 
same desire. But the whole truth is not given to one 
individual to see and press home to the reader or 
hearer,—we are integral parts of one grand whole. 
The Gospel ministry is committed to children in 
Christian experience. Now these spiritual children 
are dwelling in physical bodies, have innate and in- 
herited propensities: one has a cross to bear in the 
subjugation of pride; another, a despondent tempera- 
ment; and so on through the various dispositions. 
There is by the spiritual birth a requirement of com- 
ing into the stripping room, there to have a change 
(in one sense) of food and raiment; making us wil- 
ling to follow the Christ through the regeneration, 
that the building may be according to the Pattern. 

By intimate association with some, and by my 
own experience, I feel there is a “ woe” attached to 
the ministry, not so much asa “lash,” as our sister 
calls it, but a check ; and this is largely attributable 
to the mental condition of the instrument, not in any 
wise a lack of “‘ urgency ” or a feeling of “ rebellion.” 
Therefore let us come near and reason together, that 
the true stream of the Gospel ministry may not be 
checked or cut off in any place or condition. This 
is, to me, beautifully illustrated in the natural streams 
of water over our land. We see the river of great 
depth moving slowly along; another, a rushing, 
mighty torrent; while still another little branch 
merely rippling over the pebbly bottom. Yet all are 
clear, pure water, the same element, only lacking in 
volume. Just so is it with the Gospel ministry. 
But O, let us guard this Divine scion, set no stakes 
so close that they will mar the branches, neither 
take away the hedge of rightly authorized eldership ; 
but cultivate, prune, and prop all up rightly, and we 
will find committed to us a great work, with Moses, 
Aaron, and Hur all necessary to the moving forward 
of our Israel. 

That there is a deep baptism and a burden of 
spirit which would be a nothingness before the 
Divine mind, all acknowledge who have received the 
anointing ministration. In the Garden of Eden were 
cherubim and a flaming sword which turned every 
way to keep the way of the Tree of Life; and this 
woe is to many only the necessary caution to keep 
the Tree of Life. Sometimes the spirit seems to be 
so weak, yet the experienced traveler knows full 
well the voice, and there may bea permission but 
not a commission; then again comes a feeling of 
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alacrity, and we can run at His bidding, all without 
any spirit of rebellion. Let the strong help to bear 
the infirmities of the weak. 

With Christian love I am a fellow laborer in the 


cause of Truth. Mary G. Smita. 
Hoopeston, Il. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 8. 
SECOND MONTH 23, 1890. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


GoLpDEN TextT.—In that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succor them that are tempted.—Heb. 2: 18. 


Read Luke 4: 1-13. 

WE now come back to Jesus, of whom there is no 
mention made since his boyhood until now, when he 
is about thirty years old. We are first told that 
among those who came to John while he was preach- 
ing and baptizing on the banks of the Jordon, was 
Jesus. John, the Evangelist, makes the statement 
that the Baptizer did not know him, until he saw the 
evidences that the Spirit was with him; then he 
knew that it was, He who would baptize with the 
Holy Ghost: (John 1-33.) 

Following this, we find in Luke the genealogy of 
Jesus, reckoned from Joseph. The genealogy of the 
families was scrupulously recorded by the Hebrews, 
and always on the father’s side. 

This brings us to subject of our lesson : the time 
intervening is not stated. The baptism of Jesus was 
the first public act which brought him before the peo- 
ple, not to testify to his repentance, for it could be 
said of him, “He needed no repentance.” Rather 
we might look upon his coming to John as an evi- 
aence of his unity with what John was doing, and 
that he might cast in his lot and be identified with 
the new religious movement which John, by adivine 
commission, had started among the people. 

Was led by the Spirit. In this Jesus followed the 
example of the prophets and seers of the earlier time, 
who, when profoundly sensible of a great work before 
them, retired apart from the busy world into some 
wilderness,—some cave of the rocks, or some upper 
chamber,—that they might be alone with the Power 


which had called them to the service, and learn, in | 


the absence of all worldly distractions, what was re- 
guired of them. Jesus felt he must leave every in- 
fluence that might hinder, and in the solitude of the 
wilderness pass through this period of his experience 
without the loss of any spiritual power, and grow 
calm and strong, patient and long-suffering, and thus 
be fitted for the work in which his Heavenly Father 
was calling him. 

Being forty days, etc. The account given by Mat- 
thew does not state that Jesus was all that time endur- 
ing temptation; doubtless the future of his life was 
before him, and it was while he was thus alone with 
God and his own heart that the crisis came, and he 
made the choice which the tempations, as one after 
another they were presented for his consideration, 
imply. It was after this time of deep struggle that 
the other side was presented, and the vision of what 
he might be—what honor, distinction, and riches | 
might be his, if he would make these things the ob- 
jects of his pursuit,—came before his imagination. 
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Command this stone, etc. He had been endued with 
the fullness of the Holy Ghost; now he might exer- 
cise the divine power that this conferred, and make 
the forces of nature supply his bodily want. This 
was what the temptation laid upon him, yet his 
strength of purpose failed not. 

If thou wilt worship me, eic. Here the power and 
riches of the world were presented to his mind, and 
Jesus is made sensible that all these things must be 
put far from him;—that he cannot dothe work for 
his people, and through them for the world to which 
he has been dedicated, and make the accumulation of 
the riches and honors of the world the desire and am- 
bition of his life. 

Cast thyself down. Presume upon the favor of God, 
—test whether he will keep thee and preserve thee. 
This is the sin of presumption, and is perhaps the 
last temptation that comes to the awakened soul. 
Having resisted the appetites and propensities, when 
they lead out of the natural channel of healthful ex- 
ercise, being unharmed by any of the schemes and 
ambitions of men to accumulate the treas:res of earth 
and its renown, the very fact that these things have 
not been yielded to and made the chief objects in life 
may and does often place the individual ina condi- 
tion of security and self-satisfaction upon which pre- 
servation from all harm may be based. To such, the 
words of an Apostle are very applicable: “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
(1 Cor. 10: 12.) 

It was Jesus’s experience, as it will be the experi- 
ence of every exercised soul that resists worldly temp- 
tations, that when the tempter left him angels came 
and ministered to him. (Matt. 4: 11.) 


As Jesus was, so ofttimes we are, tempted to forget 
our better selves, and for a time yield to a desire to 


do evil. The evil may come to us in an enticing form. 
It may seem to be so little wrong, and the chance of 
doing good afterward may be so great. In one of her 
stories, Louisa M. Alcott represents a German count 
who spends much of his time at the gambling table 
where, being a skillful player, he gains much money, 
which he uses to help his poorer fellow-students at 
the University. She calls attention to the subject, 
and teaches a little lesson by saying it is ‘‘ wrong to 
do evil, even that good may come of it.” Through all 
our life let us bear this motto in mind. Not only as 
to gambling, but in many little ways of trying to ob- 
tain that which we have not earned. To gain money 
at fairs, or for charity, through such means as lotter- 
ies, chances, etc., is only a form of gambling. Fre- 


| quent are the temptations, but if we bravely resist 


these we not only gain greater moral strength for the 
future allurements, but are ourselves an example of 
that Christ-spirit which is within us all, and which 
Jesus, our great teacher, never failed to heed. 

There is another thought connected with this sub- 
ject. Let us not be too quick to judge of the wrong-do- 


| ing of others. That which may be but asmall tempta- 


tion to us, may prove a fearful enemy tosome. The 
craving of one who inherits a taste for liquor, the 
temper of a passionate nature, the irritability of a ner- 
yous person,—these things, when restrained, are 
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worthy of a greater reward than the greatest sacrifice 
from many gentler dispositions. We can but believe 
that Jesus in his love and providence wished to re- 
mind us of this when the commandment was given, 
“ Judge not that ye be not judged.” 










NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The temptation of Jesus is the experience in one 
degree or another of every human being who reaches 
the age of accountability. No occasion of his life 
points with greater emphasis to his humanity. How 
could he be tempted by earthly desires, by earthly 
appetites, by worldly glories, if in his manhood he 
was not as other men? His power of resistance 
came not through any mystical relation he sustained 
to God, the everlasting Father, but because through 
a life of obedience his spiritual nature was so com- 
pletely under Divine control that he was able to 
overcome every temptation which assailed him. It 
was in this sense that the Apostle could say, “ In 
him dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 

And when Jesus, in the prosecution of the work 
laid upon him, would encourage his disciples to re- 
sist the evil influences by which they were sur- 
rounded, he bade them “ Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” It was asif he had said, “I 
have had the same temptation to contend with that 
beset your lives,—the pleasant things that attract the 
eye,—that gratify the senses,—that stir the passions, 
and promise honor and distinction among men. All 
these things have been presented to my mind with 
their allurements, but I havea higher, holier purpose 
in life than to make the indulgence in any of the 
pleasures that are of the world, my chief concern. I 
came not to do my own will, but the will of the 
Father who sent me, and the same preservation that 
enabled me to overcome, will keep you and all others 
who believe in me and in my words, and will de- 
liver you out of every temptation.” 

How could this Blessed One become “ the Captain 
of our Salvation,” had he come into the world so un- 
like the rest of mankind that he was without the 
common desires and propensities of the race ? 

The world is fast outgrowing its medieval concep- 
tions of the Incarnation, and is coming to havea 
better understanding of what the inspired revelator 
meant when he declared, “The tabernacle of God is 
with men,” and to accept the truth of his indwelling 
in every soul that is open to receive him, and, because 
it was possible for the one “Son of man” to become 
the Son of God through obedience, it is possible for 
every other son and daughter of man to become a 
child of God also, through like obedience. 

This is the hope and expectation of the pure in 
heart,—the seekers after truth,—the followers of Him 
who “ came to bear witness to the truth.” 

Let the fact that‘ He was tempted in all points 
like as we are tempted, yet without sin,” be an in- 
centive to every one who bears the name of a disci- 
ple, to “ keep himself unspotted from the world.” 































































































More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.— Tennyson. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INFLUENCE OF FRIENDS. 


A Few weeks since, in conversation with one of our 
prominent city lawyers, I chanced to mention a cer- 
tain Friends’ school. The gentleman immediately 
inquired if the Friends were not a“ quiet people, 
given to gentle thoughts, and whose influence would 
be soothing.” I could not but acknowledge that such 
was the prevailing opinion among people generally. 
“ Well,” he said, “ that is the place for my boy. The 
child is extremely nervous and cannot endure the 
least excitement. The placid temperament of the 
Quaker is the very medicine for my son.” 

This lawyer knew comparatively nothing of our 
Society, and yet I found that there was lurking in his 
nature an inborn respect for those principles which 
have done so much to humanize mankind. I often 
think that we as a Society little realize our influence 
in the world. We toc often forget that our work is 
not half finished. We must keep on growing so as 
to meet the great necessities of the age. 

Chappaqua, N. Y. E.Lia WEEKs. 


FROM A KANSAS FRIEND. 


A private letter from a Friend in Kansas, T. L., en- 
closing the notice of a death at Chanute, Neosho 
county, says: “ There is no regular meeting there, 
though several Friends’ families live thereaway. 
Often we heard her [the deceased] express the wish 


that there could be a frequent commingling together 
in that way. With the zeal of ancient days, I have 


often thought it might be accomplished there as in 


many other places ; but it seems that more ease, since 
the hand of persecution has been lifted from us, may 
have tended to divert attention to ourselves, from the 
Good Cause, instead of the liberty being appreciated, 
as for the Cause’s sake. But I believe many here 
and there are yet wrestling by themselves for the 
right, for the consolation of the true Israel. O, how 
Friends who have the opportunity of meeting to- 
gether, in the right order of worship, ought to appre- 
ciate their privilege! Though it is true that the full- 
ness. of true worship is constantly to do the will of 
God as Jesus did; as he said, ‘I came not to do 
mine own will, but the will of the Father that sent 
me.’ And he could say,‘I have finished the work 
thou gavest me to do.’ And again, when he had fal- 
filled the suffering for it, in love, he said, ‘It is fin- 
ished; and I am not alone, for the Father is with 
me.’ Happy and blessed experience and example! ” 


No one has such need of varied knowledge and 
accomplishments as a wife and mother. A mother 
ought to keep growing mentally—she is expected by 
her children to be a perfect encyclopzedia to draw 
from. She who gives up her reading and interest in 
living questions of the day loses half her proper self. 
—St. Louis Magazine. 





He who would lead others must first learn to 
follow one who is higber than himself. Without 
faith it is not only impossible to please God but also 
impossible to rule men.—Selected. 
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GUARDED TRAINING. 

Ir the Society of Friends has any claim for its con- 
tinued existence before the world, it lies in the firm 
upholding of its distinctive principle that God is the 
teacher of his people by his impressions on the 
heart, which, if heeded, will lead to the living of 
correct lives. Also, it must continue to maintain such 
testimonies as have in the past led to grand results, 
not in any narrow way that will retard growth and 
hinder fresh revelations of his will, but with these 
unfoldings in the ever widening sphere of knowledge, 
enrich the present by all that has been proved good in 
the ages that are gone. 

One of the worthy testimonies of Friends is that 
of simplicity and moderation in the use of things 
pertaining to the comfort of this natural life. And 
here we strike a keynote in the guarded care that 
should be bestowed upon the children given to our 
training. Itis a testimony whose hold upon us should 
not be too much relaxed in this increasingly luxuri- 
ous age. It isso wany-sided that parents and guar- 
dians, in the home, in the school, in the demands of 
our social life, all who have the good of posterity at 
heart, need to be constantly on the alert lest there be 
too loose a rein held. This is not easy when it is de- 
sired to cultivate all around the God-given faculties, 
for we recognize that all that he has made is good 
We have 
come to know that evil is only unrestrained good ; so 
our care must be to know just where to draw the line. 
The child must be trained to love knowledge, and all 
that is true and beautiful in nature and art, to have 
refinement of taste,and yet retain that simplicity 
and purity that connects it with the Divine ideal, 
To accomplish this is no light attainment, and it is 
for this alone we must strive! 

All fine character is the result of growth ; the finer 
the development ofttimes the slower the growth, 
The great task is to guard and prune this growth, to 
keep the heart of the child pure and simple; not 
stimulate in with nourishment intended only for 


and meant for his service and his glory. 


the more mature. It is no new duty, but occurs in 
every age and place; forever and ever are the genera- 
tions succeeding each other pressing for their share of 


attention, and we dare not pause and say, “it is not 
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our work.” Perhaps to no small sect of religionists 
has there been given greater confidence inthe matter 
of child training than to Friends. To ourschools are 
committed children by the hundreds, for the reason 
that in them such care is bestowed as will the better 
fit them for the great battle of life. Are we suffi- 
ciently alive to the significance of this great trust? 
Do we well and wisely guard the avenues through 
which evil may come? Do we watch to take the 
spoilers? even “the little foxes that spoil the vine- 
yards; for our vineyards are in blossom.” Let not 
childhood be robbed of its sweet simplicity, that 
which so beautifully reveals to us its nearness to the 
Divine life that has so recently touched it, bestowing 
upon it the life that is to be for everlasting. 

Here is our test to know whether we are overstep- 
ping the line that divides the legitimate from the il- 
legitimate! When the natural, spontaneous joy in 
childlike things is prematurely gone; when the 
craving comes for that which is too mature. Keep 
the home, keep the schools, especially the primary 
and intermediate grades, free from the excitements 
that may be permitted to maturity. Let the sweet 
simplicity of the child be voiced in the choice of their 
readings, their declamations, their dialogues, their 
entertainments, in short do not let immoderate de- 
sire rob their future years of their rightful pleasures 
by anticipating that which is in store for their enjoy- 
ment when both mind and body are fitted for such 
enjoyment. 

To the query as to how we are to gain such wis- 
dom as will guard and direct aright? we make an- 
swer: by faith in our fundamental doctrine. Be still 
enough, thou who art entrusted with such a sacred 
trust as the care and education of children, be still 
enough from the pursuit of wealth, from the repose 
of indolence, yea, even from the supply of the neces- 
sary comforts for the body, to receive the impress as 
to what thy duty is, and then fail not to work for its 
fulfillment! How else can we be true to our profes- 
sion? By our works our faith is shown. In this 
guarded care let our works reveal as much of perfec- 
tion as is possible with the limitations surrounding 
us, and with growing faith we can even put aside 
hindering limits and step by step attain to higher and 
more ennobling lives. 


Witt the Friend who wrote us from Nebraska in 
reference to the occasion of “ A Conversation on Doc- 
trine,” please send us his address? His letter has 
been mislaid, and hence could not be replied to. 


We have ready the Index to the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JourNAL for 1889, and if any who wish to bind 
their numbers have not already received it, we will 
send it, upon reqnest to that effect. 











A sUBSCRIBER to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
informs us that she has unbound copies of the paper 
for some years back, which she would willingly pre- 
sent to any one who would appreciate and read them. 
We mention the matter, so that application may be 
made, The list is as follows : 1884, from Ninth month 
27 to Twelfth month 27 ; 1885, complete except Second 
month 7; 1886, complete; 1887, complete, except 
Third month 19 and Fourth month 16; 1888, com 
plete, except Twelfth month 22 and 29. 





Tue leaflet, “ A Conversation on Doctrine,” has 
been printed, as was proposed, and about two thous- 
and copies, (out of three thousand struck off), have 
been distributed to applicants. We shall print more, 
if there seems to be a demand,—as we anticipate 
there will be. We have undertaker the expense of 
this issue, ourselves, and all interested in the leaflet 
are welcome to copies, free. ° 

We have, however, received a small sum, (one dol- 
lar from one person), enclosed in a letter asking for 
the tract. This we have laid aside for the purpose of 

- helping to print, at a future and probably not distant 
time, some other snitable tract bearing on the Princi- 
ples and Testimonies of Friends. If any one feels 
like adding to this fund any contributions for the 
purpose stated, we shall receive and account for it, 
with pleasure, as we think there is a real demand for 
such compact statements of Friends’ views, in a form 
suitable for handing to inquirers, and that a fund for 
the purpose should be formed. The cost of printing 
leaflets, similar to that already issued, is about two 
dollars per thousand, in editions of five thousand. 





DEATHS. 

HAINES.—At his residence, near Masonville, N. J., 
Second month 2d, 1890, Clayton H. Haines, aged 69 years. 

HALLOWELL.—Second month 7th, 1890, at Norris- 
town, Pa., Dr. William Hallowell, in his 90th year; a mem- 
ber of Gwynedd Monthly and Norristown Preparative Meet- 
ings. 

HARRY.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Second month 5th, 
1890, Lydia W., widow of Benjamin Harry, in her 77th 
year. Interment at Plymouth Friends’ ground. 

HILLIARD.—First month 31st, 1890, Benjamin Hil- 
liard, in his 58th year. Interment from Rancocas meeting- 
house, N. J. 

HOGE.—At her home, in Chanute, Neosho county, Kan- 
sas, of pneumonia, on the 29th of First month, 1890, Mary 
T. Hoge, in her 67th year. 

She was the wife of Thomas R. Hoge, and daughter of 
the late Elisha Fawcett. Favored to endure her sufferings 
with calmness and composure, she was sensible to the end, 
—six of their surviving children being present. Without 
a regular meeting of Friends which she could attend, she 
held to the faith of the true spiritual Friend, and desired 
that her funeral should be conducted according to their 
order, which was done, and the meeting held on the occa- 
sion was felt to be a solemn and comfortable time. She won 
the good will of her neighbors, and a journal of the place 
said: “She was an earnest and consistent believer in the 
Quaker faith,—was a devoted wife and mother, and her 
death will be sadly mourned by her grief-stricken husband 
and children.” TL. 
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JONES.—At South China, Me., Second month 2d, 1890, 
Eli Jones, aged 83 years; a prominent member and minis- 
ter of Friends, (O.), and well known in connection with 
the missionary labors of his wife, Sybil Jones. 


KIRK.—In Germantown, Second month Ist, 1890, Al- 
fred Kirk, of Atlantic City, in his 65 years. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Second month 3d, 1890, Anna Sutton, 
wife of Ezra Lippincott, of Riverton, N. J., and daughter 
of the late James L. Sutton, of Baltimore, Md., in her 50th 
year;a member of Westfield Preparative and Chester 
Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J. 

A beautiful life has ended.in the zenith of its useful- 
ness. A pure spirit has taken its flight from earth. Most 
truly was exemplified in the daily life of this dear one, the 
impressive admonition given during her illness, to those 
about her, in her earnest desire for their welfare, that 
“good thoughts and kind words, expressed in gentle tones,” 
would insure a happy home and exert a blessed influence 
in all directions. 8S. B.C. 


MULLIN.—At her residence, Ivyland, Bucks county, 
Pa., Second month Ist, 1890, Jane W., widow of Charles 
Mullin, in her 68th year. Interment at Horsham ground. 


PICKERING.—Suddenly, on First month 20th, 1890, at 
his residence near Fisher’s station Ontario county, N. Y., of 
pneumonia, Phineas Pickering, aged 71 years and 8 days. 
He was the son of Yeomans and Rackel Pickering, former - 
ly of Bucks county, Pa.,and a member of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 


RUSHMORE.—First month 26th, 1890, at the residence 
of his brother, Stephen Rushmore, lately deceased, at West- 
bury, L. I., Edmund P. Rushmore, in his 72d year; a mem- 
ber of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

Although he had been for many years in feeble health, 
his death is believed to have been much hastened by his 
untiring devotion, notwithstanding repeated warnings, to 
the person and interests of his brother, through the long 
illness which his brother sustained. R. 

SCARLETT.—At Robeson, Berks county, Pa., after a 
short illness, Second month 3d, 1890, Levi Scarlett, aged 
77 years ; a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

STOKES.—Second month 8th, 1890, Sarah, widow of 
Benjamin R. Stokes, in her 73d year. Funeral from Mt. 
Holly Meeting, N. J. 

SHORTLIDGE.—Second month 4th, 1890, at Media, Pa., 
Jennie J., wife of Swithin C. Shortlidge. 

SWAYNE.—At the residence of her son, Evan T. 
Swayne, at Kennett Square, Pa., on the 16th of the First 
month, 1890, Sarah P. Swayne, in the 88th year of her age. 

In a review of the pilgrimage of this dear, aged Friend, 
the word Faithful seems to acquire an added significance. 
In sore trials and deep provings,—in the loss of husband 
and children, in the separation from her early friends, the 
same quiet demeanor, the fortitude, that evince an estab- 
lishment on “the rock thatis higher than I,” marked her 
deportment and glorified her life. Faithful in her social 
duties as counsellor or friend, in her religious duties as 
Clerk for quarterly or monthly meetings, as Overseer or 
Elder, in her domestic duties as wife, mother, grandparent, 
or great-grandparent, surely she hath known a fulfillment 
of the promise, “ Be thou faithful unto death and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” * 

TITUS.—At her residence, 128 Kennedy street, Syra- 
euse, N. Y., Eleventh month 18th, 1888, Prudence, wife of 
Israel J. Titus, and daughter of the late John Powell of 
New Baltimore, N. Y., aged 82 years. 


TITUS.—At the same residence, First month 13th, 1890, 
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Israel J. Titus, aged nearly 81. 
of Deruyter Monthly Meeting. Interment at Bernhard’s 
Bay, N. Y. This dear old Friend though deprived of sight 
was blessed with the love of all who knew him, especially 
the children. 


For many years members 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THOMAS FOULKE. 
Tue tribute to the memory of our dear friend, from 
Henry Janney, Baltimore, on the 8th inst., was a fit- 
ting testimony from a co-laborer, at several of the 
meetings mentioned, and from one much esteemed 
by the deceased. 

The importance of attending all our religious meet- 
ings was often his expressed concern, and his consist- 
ency was exhibited in failing health, by punctuality 
and continued effort on his own part. He sat with 
us for the last time on First-day, the 19th ult., only 
two days before his decease. Enjoying social min- 
gling, he accepted an invitation to dine with William 
M. Jackson, in company with our valued friend, 
Serena Minard, of Genesee Yearly Meeting, who had 
been so acceptably with us, and borne a sweetly im- 
pressive testimony. 

By the advice of his physician, to secure the aid of 
elevators, and avoid stair-mounting, Thomas had 
made his home at the Park Avenue Hotel, since the 
7th of Eleventh month last. On the evening of the 


21st ult., accompanied by bis niece, Abbie W. Foulke, 
they made several calls upon guests of the hotel, and 
had returned to their rooms about 8.30 p. m., when a 


caller was announced, a guest also of the hotel. 
Thomas seemed not wearied by the previous calls, 
and received their friend with his accustomed cor- 
diality. The three had been seated only a few mo- 
ments, when, following a few paroxysms of sneezing, 
he sank from the chair to the floor. He never spoke 
afterwards. Paralysis of the right side ensued from 
the apoplexy. Medical aid was summoned unavail- 
ingly, and though lovingly watched and attended, he 
breathed his last at midnight of the 24th ult. 

The funeral from 15th street meeting-house, on 
the 27th, was very large and impressive. In addition 
to relatives and intimate friends there were present 
several valued ministers from other yearly meetings, 
warm friends of Thomas Foulke, who were laboring 
in Truth’s cause here and in the vicinity, who were 
enabled to bear their testimony to his worth. 

A lover of nature and the mighty works of the 
Creator, bow often in his public ministrations were 
these introduced by quotations from inspired pens, 
both in prose and poetry ; and in corroboration of his 
testimony, Scripture authority. 

He enjoyed life, and associated no gloom with re- 
ligion. He told the writer a few days before his de- 
mise, “I am not afraid to die. I see nothing in my 
way.” The end crowns all,and we reverently be- 
lieve one of those “ mansions ” heso often proclaimed 
was prepared for the righteous is now his blessed 
realization. 

Samus B. Hares, 

New York, Second month 9, 1890. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
ABINGTON Quarterly Meeting, held at Abington, 
Second month 6th, was a large and interesting gath- 
ering. There were present of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit its constituent branches the sub- 
committee appointed to attend, and others of the 
general committee. After the meeting had settled 
into a profitable silence Louisa J. Roberts arose and 
spoke of the inspired revelator on the lonely island 
of Patmos, when “in the spirit on the Lord’s day ” 
he heard the Divine message “ to the Seven Churches 
of Asia,” in which it was declared, “I have some- 
what against thee.” She said in substance: We 
need not go back to the time when the beloved John 
wrote to find out what it is in our lives that this 
message testifies against, nor is it for me to say what 
this controversy is against. Each one of us must 
come home to that same condition in which the 
revelator* was in on “the Lord’s day,”—that quiet 
state of mind wherein we can hear the same Divine 
voice, and as we respond thereto we shall be enabled 
to discover the “ somewhat” that stands in the way 
of our own spiritual progress. 

Margaretta Walton followed, taking up the same 
line of thought. She said there was a recognition in 
these words of John that somewhat was against the 
church, that they had forsaken their first love; and 
this first love is the Divine power that we feel stirs 
within and speaks to us, and as our hearts are turned 
inward it becomes the ruling force and these things 
that give offense will pass out of our lives,—this same 
power will give the ability and enable us to yo on 
from one thing to another as we are willing for his 
spirit to guide us. If we do not go back to our first 
love the candle will be removed out of the candle- 
stick. How blessed is the feeling that our candle is 
in its place and burning. How the power of God is 
poured out upon us and the evidence thereof moves 
us to take a step forward. Gratitude has filled my 
heart for the young life that is among us; we feel the 
sons are coming forward in place of the fathers and 
the daughters instead of the mothers. God is the 
teacher of his people himself, and may you, dear 
people, come into a deeper faith than you have yet 
found. 

Joseph Powell and Joel Borton, Jr., both had 
cheering and comforting testimony for those gath- 
ered. All that was spoken was listened to with close 
attention, and there was evidenced a sympathy be- 
tween the speakers and the assembly that was most 
encouraging for the present and hopeful for the 
future of our beloved Society. 

Earnest petitions were offered, and the meeting 
for worship closed under a feeling of deep solemnity. 

The business of the quarterly meeting was entered 
upon and the usual queries replied to were satisfac- 
torily answered. The representatives were all pres- 
ent (in women’s meeting, where these notes were 
taken). Committees were appointed, and after all 
had been duly attended to the meeting concluded. 

K. 








PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held on the 
4th inst., at 15th and Race streets. The attendance 
was large. The spoken word was handed forth with 
fervor and earnestness, that held the close attention 
of the large assembly. The business which followed 
was of the usual routine order. The report from the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, brought for- 
ward a proposition to change the paragraph in the 
Discipline on advices as to burials, to allow after the 
name of the person deceased the addition of “ wife 
of —— son of —— daughter of,” to be placed upon the 
grave-stones ; the proposition was given in charge of 
a joint committee, to report at the next sitting of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

The committee to visit and encourage our smaller 
branches made a satisfactory report of its labors, and 
was continued. There was a feeling pervading the 
meeting that a good degree of Christian fellowship 
prevails throughout the body, which must be helpful 
to the spiritual life of its members. 


STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Stanford Quarterly Meeting was held at Crum 
Elbow, Dutchess county, N. Y., Second month 7th. 
Although very rough traveling, and many Friends 
were prevented from attending on account of sick- 
ness, we had a good-sized meeting. Our friends, Isaac 
and Ruth Wilson, from Canada, were in attendance. 
After a period of silence, Isaac arose with the words : 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” He showed how 
much, and often how unconsciously, we were our 
brothers’ keepers. He also dwelt largely on the noble 
principles of our Society, and the importance of prac- 
tically carrying them out. John Stringham, follow- 
ing, wished to impress upon our minds not to be sat- 
isfied with a hope, but to have a full assurance that 
there isa reward in store for us for the work we have 
endeavored faithfully to perform. There were many 


with us of other denominations who expressed their | 


satisfaction, and a minister of the Reformed Church 
took Isaac by the hand, desiring to express the in- 
terest and unity he felt with his discourse. 

Then our attention was turned toward the busi- 
ness part of the meeting, which is held in joint ses- 
sion. 
sickness, Theron R. Marshall, the other clerk, con- 
ducted the business in a pleasant and satisfactory 
manner. Much good counsel and advice was given, 
and we closed feeling it had been good for us that we 
had been together. Tuomas SrRINGHAM. 


—In forwarding a paper read at the First-day 
School Conference of Prairie Grove Quarterly Meet- 
ing, (printed elsewhere), a correspondent says: “ Our 
Conference was one of unusual interest, and we feel 
that as our young men and women come to feel the 
responsibility resting on them, we shall be so much 
the more able to make them seasons of profit.” 

—Isaac Wilson and wife, of Bloomfield, Ontario, 
are expected to attend Duanesburgh Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Albany, N. Y.,on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th, instant. 


One of the clerks being absent on account of . F Heese 
| est, such as the question of Woman Suffrage, Prohibition, 
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YOUNG! FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Tue regular monthly meeting of the Association was 
held in the parlor at 15th and Race streets, on Second- 
day evening, the 10th instant. Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected, as follows: President, Robert 
M. Janney; Ist Vice-President, Isaac Roberts; 2d 
Vice-President, Elgar H. Townsend ; Secretary, Mary 
H. Whitson; Treasurer, David L. Lukens; Executive 
Committee, Charles Paxson, Elizabeth Y. Webb, 
William W. Biddle, Anna Jenkins Ferris. 

The Executive Committee in presenting the pro- 
gramme for the evening, added the following interest- 
ing resumé of the work of the past year: 


“This being the last report of the present Executive 
Committee, we have deemed it our duty to offer a briefsum- 
mary of the work of the Association for the past year. 
Nearly the whole of this work having been accomplished 
under the care of the four standing committees, we can 
most clearly present it by taking up their labors, which we 
will do, in the order mentioned in the By-Laws. The His- 
tory Committee has presented a series of reviews of Jan- 
ney’s History of Friends, covering it, chapter after chapter, 
up to and including chapter 15. These reviews, which have 
been very interesting, have also been a source of much 
profitable instruction. showing us how the perfect religious 
liberty—which we of the present day so freely enjoy that 
we scarcely realize the preciousness of our birth-right,—was 
secured to us by early Friends at the cost of much suffering 
and even of many valuable lives. 

“The Literature Committee, owing todelay in its organ- 
ization, and the great scope of work assigned to it, has not 
as yet presented any results of its labors for the considera- 
tion of the Association. It has, however, done considerable 
work, the progress of which has been reported from time to 
time to this Committee. 

“The Discipline Committee has answered very fully and 
satisfactorily two questions referred to it. While this is all 
that it has yet actually presented before the Association. it 
has in the prosecution of one branch of its work, viz.: a 
comparison of the various codes of Discipline now in use, 
obtained copies of five different editions of the discipline of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, three of New York, two of 
Genesee, one of Baltimore, one of Indiana, and one of Illi- 
nois, and has now in process of preparation, papers bearing 
upon its work, which will soon be ready to be laid before 
the Association. 

“The Current Topic Committee has presented to the As- 
sociation several papers on various current topics of inter- 


the Deviation of Western Friends from the Customs and 
Practices of the Eastern meetings, the Doctrines of Friends 
now as compared with those held by the Founders of the 
Society, etc., etc., many of which have been followed by in- 
teresting and we trust profitable discussion. 

‘* Besides the offerings from the standing committees, we 
have been favored with two very interesting and instruc- 
tive addresses, one from Prof. Arthur Beardsley, of Swarth- 
more College on ‘ Friends in the Arts, Industries, Sciences,’ 
and the other by Prof. Wm. P. Holcomb, of the same insti- 
tution, on ‘The Political and Ecclesiastical State of England 
in the quarter century immediately preceding the birth of 
George Fox,’ the success of which we feel to be quite en- 
couraging to further efforts in the same direction on the 
part of our successors. 

“We have now briefly alluded to the results of our 
year’s work so far as they have been brought to the notice 
of the Association itself, and we think that the interest 
shown in the work has been such as to strongly encourage 
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the hope that the coming year will show a gratifying in- 
crease in the growth and usefulness of our Association.” 

The programme for the evening included a review 
from the History Committee of the religious and 
ecclesiastical condition of England in the century 
preceding George Fox’s birth, read by the Secretary, 
and one from the same committee sketching the 
social conditions of the time of Henry VIII. and his 
successors, down to the time of the Friends, by 
Florence Hall. Anna Jenkins Ferris read from 
Macmiilan’s Magazine, (London), an article on “John 
Bright and Quakerism,” the author naming himself 
as an “ex-Quaker.” This, as well as the historical 
papers, drew out some discussion, occupying the 
time fully to the hour of adjournment, at 10 o’clock. 

It was announced that the dues for the current 
year, (which begins with the annual election in 
Second month), are now due. The payment is only 
$l a year. The Association has added several new 
members and appears to be in a prosperous con- 
dition. Its meetings are pronounced very interesting 
by those who attend. The next will be held Third 
month 10th. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


A rine library of new books of reference, including 
dictionaries and glossaries of the ancient and modern 
languages and other standard authorities, has been 
purchased for the girls’ parlor. The new books are 
catalogued with the college Jibrary. 


—Professor Appleton is delivering a course of 
lectures on English Literature, before the New Cen- 
tury Club, a literary organization of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


—The First-day class, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Smith, which has heretofore alter- 
nately devoted its time to the study of the Bible and 
of the principles and history of Friends, will hereafter 
study the latter topic at each meeting. 

—The Somerville Literary Society has chosen 
Mary D. Palmer, ’90, as president. The vice-presi- 
dents, who are the presiding officers of the two 


chapters, ars chosen by the chapters to which they 
belong. 


—H. C. Ivins, of West Chester, gave an interesting 
exhibition with a phonograph at the college, on Third- 
day evening. 

—There are over thirty students who regularly 
avail themselves of the extra classes in pedagogics. 


—Among the new organizations in college is a 
photographic club, the members of which all claim 
more or less skill at the art of photography. 

—The Eunomian Society has chosen Ellis B. Ridg- 
way, 00, President; A. Mitchell Palmer, '91, Vice- 
President ; Louis P. Clark, 91, Secretary ; Benjamin 
F. Battin, 92, Censor; Ed. Clarkson Wilson, 91, Li- 
brarian, and Henry L. McDonald, ’91, Treasurer. 

—The gymnasium exhibition of the young men 
has been postponed until Fourth-day, Third month 5. 

—The parts for commencement were announced 
to the Senior Class by Acting-President Appleton, on 
Second-day. The honors are awarded on a basis of 
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scholarship in the different courses, and the result 
was as follows: From the Course in Arts, Beulah W. 
Darlington, Abby Mary Hall, and Mary D. Palmer, 
of Pennsylvania; from the Course in Letters, Mary 
Pancoast, Pennsylvania ; from the Course in Science, 
Emma J. Broomell, of Maryland, and the Course in 
Engineering, Robert S. McConnell, Pennsylvania. 
—The Senior Class elections, which were held on 
Second-day evening, created much interest. The 
permanent officers of the class were chosen as fol- 
lows: President, William Ellery Sweet, Colorado; 
Vice-President, Richard C. Sellers, Pennsylvania; 
Secretary, Martha M. Biddle, New Jersey ; Treasurer, 
George H. Bartram, Pennsylvania. The officers 
chosen for Class-Day are: Historian, Mary F. Soper, 
New Jersey ; Poet, George Ellsler, Maryland ; Pre- 
senter, Morris L. Clothier, Pennsylvania ; Ivy Poet, 
Clara A. Hughes, Ohio, Prophetess, Frances E. 
Ottley, Texas. 8. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING CELEBRATION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
On Fourth-day, Second month 5th, children, grandchild- 
ren, relatives, and friends, to the number of sixty-six, as- 
sembled by special invitation at the home of George T. and 
Elizabeth B. Atkinson, Cherry Lawn, Gloucester county, 
N. J., to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 
The day was pleasant, and the larger portion of the com- 
pany left Camden in a special car kindly provided for the 
occasion by the management of the Philadelphia and At- 
lantic Railroad to Mullica Hill, where we were met by car- 
riages, and conveyed to Cherry Lawn. After exchanging 
salutations and greetings, the company collected in the 
parlor, and after a short silence the certificate provided for 
the occasion was read and signed by the bride and groom 
of fifty years ago, who still retain their health and vigor 
in a remarkable degree. Twoselections had been prepared, 
one by the brother of the bride, and one by his wife, which 
were read. One received from an absent friend was also 
read, but the best was reserved for the last, which was an 
original poem composed and read by Emma Reid, daughter 
of the late John Bowman, giving a partial history of the 
family. 

Just here I am reminded of a remarkable event con- 
nected with this occasion. Their oldest daughter, Lydia, 
married Robert Comly, son of Charles and Deborah Ann 
Comly, of Byberry. Their children have attended the 
golden weddings of their four grandparents,and the two 
grandfathers are still living on the properties on which they 
were born. 

The hour for refreshments having arrived, we were in- 
vited to the tables to partake of the bountiful supply of good 
things that had been prepared. This over, the rest of 
the time was spent in friendly and social converse until the 
time arrived to leave for the cars on the return trip, when 
most of the company departed, wishing their host and host- 
ess many more years of happiness and prosperity. The 
group present was photographed, but I have not learned 
with what succees. Of the wedding company present in 
1840, I think there are eight still living, though indisposi- 
tion prevented some of these from being present. 

C. B. 


Every day isa little life; and our whole life is 
but a day repeated. Those, therefore, that dare lose 
a day are dangerously prodigal ; those that dare mis- 
spend it, desperate.—Bishop Hall. 
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NOT SHUT IN. 


Betizvine these verses will express the secret 
thought of some who are deprived of active service 
by physical suffering,they are offered for a place in 
Tue INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL. They were writ- 
ten by one who lay upon a bed of extreme suffering 
for many years. E. W. A. 


NOT SHUT IN. 
“Shut in!” did you say, my sisters? 
Ono! Only led away 
Out of the dust and turmoil, 
The burden and heat of the day, 
Into the cool green pastures, 
By the waters calm and still, 
Where I may lie down in quiet, 
And yield to my Father’s will. 


Earth’s ministering ones come round me, 
With faces kind and sweet, 

And we sit and learn together 
At the loving Saviour’s feet ; 

And we talk of life’s holy duties, 
Of the crosses thai lie in the way, 

And they must go out and bear them, 
While I lie still and pray. 


I am not shut in, my sisters, 
For the four walls fade away, 
And my soul goes out in gladness, 
To bask in the glorious day. 
This wasting, suffering body, 
With its weight of weary pain, 
Can never dim my vision,— 
My spirit cannot restrain. 


I wait the rapturous ending— 
Or, rather, the entering in 
Through the gates that stand wide open, 
But admit no pain or sin. 
Iam only waiting, sisters, 
Till the Father calls, ‘Come home!” 
Waiting, with my lamp all burning, 
Till the blessed Bridegroom come. 


A FAREWELL. 
[A friend in New York sends us the following lines. He 
says “they were addressed to Elias Hicks, after he had 
paid a visit to Philadelphia, in 1822, by a young man of 19 
years. At that time he was not a member of our Society, 
but afterwards became one, and so continued consistently 
to his death, at the age of 78.”—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL.] 
Farewell, faithful one! 
The task here is done 
Which Infinite Wisdom required of thee ; 
Be strong in the Lord! 
For the might of his word 
Thy stay and support shall continue to be. 


While we bid thee adieu, 
There are hearts not a few, 

Deeply touched by the words thou hast spoken, 
Who sensibly feel, 
That the earnest appeal 

From a heart that is contrite and broken, 
Will not be in vain, 


To Him who would fain 
Bless all with the portion of love, that he 


For his glorious plan 
Has destined for man, 
That Heaven the home of his spirit may be. 


The bright eastern star, 
Once gleamed from afar, 
To point where the young King of Israel lay, 
Whose glory was told 
By the prophets of old 
And whose kingdom shall ne’er pass away. 


Like that messenger fair 
Thy commission, thy care, 
Is to point to the Saviour within ; 
The power and might 
Of Christ’s holy light 
That can cleanse the polluted from sin. 


We have heard thee speak, 
When thy spirit meek 
Was mourning the darksome ways of men! 
We have heard thee pray 
That the Gospel day 
Might shed its light in their soulsagain. 
We have seen thee weep 
When the feeling deep 
Of love was at work in thy breast, 
And anxious concern 
That our souls might return 
To their Shepherd, their Bishop, and rest. 
Farewell, then, to thee, 
May thy happiness be 
As a river whose sources fail never, 
And when life is past, 
In Heaven at last, 
Thou wilt shine as a bright star forever. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

EUROPEAN DAYS.—IlII. HOME-MAKING. 
As even the small things help to make the great ones 
and always find some one to take an interest in 
them, it has occurred to me that perhaps some of the 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER might like to hear of 
the difficulties and pleasures of home-making in a 
land of strangers. The finding of a suitable dwell- 
ing place in Berlin is not easy, but we were blessed 
in having friends already on the ground whose as- 
sistance was of great importance to us. However, 
we spent many anxious hours, and dragged our weary 
feet up many a step before we decided on our present 
abode. Its chief recommendations were adaptation 
to our needs and means, a southern exposure, beauti- 
ful outlook over gardens, thus making fresh, pure air 
a possibility, and no neighbors above to disturb us 
with their noise; its drawbacks were many—93 steps 
to climb before reaching this sky-parlor, and a ner- 
vous neighbor below us who could not brook the 
slightest noise without complaint. 

Then came the signing of the lease, which as usual 
gave all the power to the landlord. and bound the 
tenant to many requirements that seemed at first ty- 
rannical and even ludicrous, but as we come more 
and more to understand the workings of this apart- 
ment house system, we find these requirements in 
the main only such as are necessary to regulate and 
make possible this close living together without fric- 
tion. On the whole, we found the lease not a whit 

. more unendurable to the self-respect of an honest 
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lords. Our landlord, although a Jew, we have al- 
ways found fair and evidently desirous to do as he 
would be done by. 

The house leased, our next step was to buy the 
necessary furniture, and I wonder if you could 
imagine the difficulties that beset us on every side? 
Everything was so new and strange that our heads 
seemed in a constant whirl. Every walk into the 
streets was a lesson in German: we were conscious 
of translating the business signs, the notices on the 
advertisement pillars, even the names of the mer- 
chants had a bewildering effect. Instead of John 
Smith, Thomas Jones, John Brown we read Christ. 
Toeplitz, Rudolph Herzog, Oscar Sauerwald, Sigis- 
mund Raphael. One day our eyes were delighted 
with the Yankee-sounding Sally Brilles, but imagine 


our disappointment to learn that Sally was a man’s | 


name! The language was an almost insurmountable 
difficulty, for, although we knew some little of the 
language of the books, when a salesman met us with 
a volley of gutturals we might as well have been in 
China, as far as any hope of understanding was con- 
cerned. Besides we had not the greatest confidence 
in the merchants, having been cautioned against 
them, so that purchasing was not easy. But all 
things, pleasant or otherwise, come to an end, and at 
last we were comfortably settled in our own home. 
Although we live in the fifth story we have no diffi- 
culty in getting our supplies. Each family has a 
small apartment on the sixth floor called the 
“boden” which answers the purpose of a fuel cellar. 
The fuel is carried up in huge baskets strapped to the 
backs of the bearers. Milk and bread are served at 
the door, and purchases bought at all stores of any 
pretension are delivered free of cost. 

Housekeeping in Berlin is quite a different thing 
from housekeeping in Philadelphia. The painted 
floors must be washed up every morning with cold 
water, the parquet floor rubbed with a dry cloth. 
Ashes must be carried into the court and emptied 
into an iron box provided for the purpose. The 
porcelain stove is a study in itself. The fire is lighted 
in the morning, and when the fuel is burned entirely 
out the stove is ghut up, the contents hermetically 
sealed, and by bedtime your room is comfortably 
warm! The Germans are slow to learn that better 
results can be obtained and fuel saved by building 
the fire twice a day; but some of the “practical 
Yankees ” have found it out, and if the Germans do 
not learn it will not be because they have not been 
told about it. The kitchen range isa remnant of the 
past. There is a small receptacle for fuel over which 
one article may be cooked with ease; on the second 
plate, however, water will boil only when there is a 
very hot fire byrning. If one desires to roast a piece 
of meat or to bake, it is necessary to build a separate 
fire under the oven, and the proverbial “ patience of 
asaint” is required in the use of this oven. The 
bread burns on the bottom, while on top it retains 
its snowy whiteness. The Germans do not bake 
bread at home, however. Bread-making is an ac- 
complishment possessed by few German city-bred 
women. The servartscan not bake, and the mistress 


rather than take any trouble about it is content with 
what the “ biickerei ” supplies. 

Wash-day is a reign of terror here as well as in 
America although it is further removed from the do- 
mestic hearth. The wash-kitchen and drying-room 
are rented for a trifle, but must be engaged some time 
before they are needed. To wash often is a sign of 
poverty—if a laborer can only afford two shirts his 
wife must wash “ every eight days,” but by the well- 
to-do, to wash oftener than once in two weeks would 
be considered a disgrace. So they stow away the 
foul, soiled linen for two or three or even six weeks 
and then comes the day of reckoning! The German 
servants are so slow and unwilling to learn anything 
new. They are opposed to wash boards and ma- 
chines, preferring to rub with their hands. They 
boil the clothes three times with plenty of soda, and 
then use some preparation of chlorine as a bleaching 
agent. A two weeks’ wash for a family of three 
adults and three children keeps our maid hard at 
work from early dawn of one day till 10 o’clock at 
night, and from early dawn till 10 o’clock of the next 
morning. 

After the clothes have hung for two or three days 
in the drying-room, they are taken down and folded 
and carried into some neighboring cellar where a 
mangle is hired by the hour and the clothes are “ ge- 
rollt” that is, mangled, after which anything needing 
a gloss must be ironed. 

Marketing is not easy. The cuts of beef are not 
such as we have been accustomed to, but that in time 
we can learn. But we cannot change the texture of 
the beef itself, which is far inferior to our American 
beef. It is watery, tasteless, and not nourishing. 
Ham and all pork is, however, far more firm than 
ours, and very toothsome. The Germans eat a great 
deal of uncooked meat, feeling perfectly sure that if 
meat is stamped by the “inspector” it is absolutely 
pure and free from trichine, for not even micro- 
scopic life could escape these sharp-sighted officials. 
Vegetables are fine and cheap, but we miss the deli- 
cious crisp celery and mealy sweet potatoes. Cran- 
berries are a great luxury and seen only rarely, but 
the small “‘ preisel-beeren” are a substitute not entirely 
to be despised. Oysters are advertised as cheap at 
374 cents per dozen, and are small and poor. 

Berlin, Germany. E. H. E. P. 


THE DISTINCTIVE MISSION OF FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS:' 


Tue recent Westminster controversy here, and across 
the line the question of University Federation,—a 
proposed union of all Canadian denominational col- 
leges and Theological seminaries into one thoroughly 
equipped national university,—have alike served to 
illustrate the existing diversity of men’s religious 
sentiments and opinions. Despite doctrinal differ- 
ences, however, there seems even now indisputable 
convergence of religious sentiment towards a com- 
mon ground of faith and practice. Diverse sects 
worship one God, and declare in slightly varying 
terms the same fundamental principles of right or 





1Read at an Educational Conference of Friends, at Rutherford 
Place, New York City. 































truth. Denominational fraternity has already sup- 
planted sectarian animosity; and the new order en- 
tails a corresponding change in the mission of de- 
nominational schools. In view of this, any influence 
tending to foster sectarianism, or in any wise to ob- 
struct the growth of religious liberality, in a world 
still all too full of traditional prejudice, should most 
heartily be decried. The mission of the school is to 
educate—to enlarge—to broaden the mental and 
moral faculties proportionately with physical devel- 
opment; and that law of chivalry which demands 
that the strong shall regard as well as guard the 
rights of the defenseless, makes the policy of that 
school craven which avails itself of the plasticity or 
pliancy of the undeveloped minds under its care to 
deliberately mould or bend them along the lines of 
church dogmas and denominational prejudice. 

Walking through a grove of saplings, mark the 
straightness of each pliant stem. Simply by grow- 
ing toward the light for which each tender twig is 
reaching, they grow every hour straighter, stronger, 
and nearer the blue over-arching heaven. It was the 
heighth of folly to take precautionary measures lest 
they should not observe the outline of last century’s 
forests. Neither is it the office of Friends’ schools 
to make of their pupils George Foxes; nor of Metho- 
dist schools to turn out annual relays of John 
Weslyan graduates. Have, then, the denominational 
schools a legitimate place and mission? Leaving 
other schools to answer for themselves, I purpose 
trying to determine something of the distinctive 
mission of Friends’ schools. 

Education defined as the development of the in- 
tellect, unworthily limits or restricts the mission of 
the school. Too closely interwoven and mutually de- 
pendent are the mental, moral, and spiritual facul- 
ties, to admit of separate development. There is no 
good training of the mind which does not also estab- 
lish the character; but mere stimulation of mental 
activity, without the connection of thought with ac- 
tion, emotion, and volition, is in no true sense edu- 
cation. Correspondingly, any attempt at moral in- 
struction on the sentimental or credulous side, with- 
out the attestation of the higher intellectual faculties, 
is not only unphilosophical, but exceedingly harm- 
ful. 

So far as I may judge the Society of Friends has 
never evinced a proselyting spirit; nor has it sought 
popularity. Its attitude has been unpretentious, its 
philanthropies unostentatious ; but the actuating prin- 
ciples of its founders are as characteristic of the Soci- 
ety to-day as at the beginning. Its creed, if it may 
be said to have one, saw then as now the divine im- 
age in the heart of man, and recognized the individ- 
ual as the arbitrator of his own destiny. Quakerism 
has never arbitrarily exacted acquiescence to doc- 
trinal formulas, nor urged subscription to its peculiar 
tenets, but it has sought to preserve the pristine pur- 
ity of the soul and uprightness of heart, which is 
every man’s inheritance. 

Education in its truest sense aims at the natural 
and symmetrical development of the individual in 
accordance with the principle of that divine harmony 
to which all the laws of nature are adjusted. 
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The very essence of Quakerism, as I understand it, 
is individualism; and the distinctive mission of its 
schools is the securing of proper conditions for the 
working out of the design of individual creation. 
Likening the development of youth to the growth of 
the plant, the work of the schooi shall be that of fer- 
tilizing the soi] and securing so far as possible the 
conditions for the development of the tree. The na- 
ture of the individual determines the external condi- 
tions which must be applied at each stage of growth 
for the working out of the possibilities of its existence 
or fulfiliment of its design. Natural teaching pre- 
sents these conditions in proper proportion and at 
the right time or place. 

The direction or guidance exercised by the teacher 
sbould be suggestive rather than arbitrary. The 
methods of teaching and discipline in Friends’ schools 
aim toward the maintenance of harmony with the 
principles of divine guidance and spiritual inspiration, 
—that unseen guide, leading by invisible cords 
throughout our own career and to our own highest 
achievement. 

“Life is progress and not a station. Man’s in- 
stinct is trust.” Obedience is the one law of com- 
formity to divine direction, and as such should be a 
distinctive principle of the discipline of Friends’ 
schools. 

The object of education is the attainment of truth. 
The schoolroom is full of undisciplined and unde- 
veloped minds eager for logical demonstration,—for 
unquestionable proof of statements, indisputable 
grounds for the beliefs or theories to which they are 
expected to subscribe. Too often the impetuous de- 
mand for a because for every “why,” a thus for every 
“ how ” is checked ; ora stone is thrust in hands out- 
stretched for bread. Symmetrical development of 
intellectual and spiritual nature,—knowledge of the 
laws of both as being of real and personal interest 
and importance, leaves no bewildering contrast be- 
tween a region of experimental knowledge and one 
of mysterious allegory. A theoretic religion is little 
more to the student than a romance. A practical faith 
in the principles of Truth—illustration of the divine 
harmony of nature—the ethics of character-building 
—are the pedagogics of Quakerism and should insure 
to Friends’ schools the highest possible success as ed- 
ucational institutions. Actuated by that funda- 
mental principle of faith in divine direction and in- 
spiration of the individual we shall neither suppress 
nor misdirect those speculative tendencies of youth 
which are essential to the establishment of personal 
conviction. Recognizing that ineffaceable law of God 
written ypon every heart, that it shall search after 
truth, we shall with corresponding unhesitancy and 
without shadow of misgiving leave results in the 
hands of the Divine instructor, acknowledging that it 
is ours to guard, his to guide. 


Evizaseta S§. Stover. 





























































































“No teaching is truer or more continually need- 
ful than that the stains of the soul are ineffaceable, 
and that though their growth may be arrested, their 
nature is to spread insidiously till they have brought 
all to their own color.” 
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HOW TO READ, WHAT TO READ, , AND ITS 

EFFECT ON CHARACTER.’ 
In the words of Dr Holmes: “I have always believed 
in life rather than in books. I suppose every day of 
earth with its hundred thousand deaths and some- 
thing more of births, with its loves and hates, its tri- 
umphs and defeats, its pangs and blisses, has more 
of humanity in it than all the books that were ever 
written put together.” This opinion is well supple- 
mented by Ralph Waldo Emerson, when in speaking 
of too much time devoted to reading, he says: “It 
is a pusillanimous desertion of our work to gaze after 
our neighbors—it is peeping.” 

But Dr. Holmes does not mean to abolish books, 
nor does Ralph Waldo Emerson intend to prohibit 
reading. Their only object is to relegate this source 
of knowledge to its proper sphere. This done, the 
question “ How to read” simplifies itself. Reading 
as an auxiliary to living and to thinking, is a differ- 
ent matter from reading as one of the objects of life. 

Being surfeited as we are with books good, bad, 
and indifferent, books every where, we areconfronted 
in their use with two dangers. We may read too 
thoughtlessly and carelessly, imbibing quantities of 
material which will neither strengthen nor develop, 
or we may become so absorbed in our desire to grasp 
the facts and ideas furnished by others, that we 
forget they are to hold a secondary place. 

From this we may deduce the following pruposi- 
tion: Read to that extent and in that manner which 
will most help you in your struggle for life and your 
contact with humanity. But since all art is preceded 
by a certain mechanical expertness, we must not 
neglect this branch of the subject. As a people we 
need more culture in thissimple art. Comparatively 
few of the masses are able to grasp the whole thought 
of a writer, simply because they do not know how to 
read. Then, too, we read too much at random. The 
value of a systematic, well-planned course of reading 
as compared with the usual hap-hazard style can 
hardly be overestimated. 

With the ability to overcome these two faults 
given, let us acquire the power of concentration, of 
fastening our minds so closely upon the subject that 
no foreign subject can intrude, and we are ready to 
follow the directions of our original proposition. Let 
us consider further what it embraces, First, by the 
struggle for life we must understand not simply 
physical life, but mental and moral as well, and by 
“contact with humanity ” we embrace not only the 
points at which lives meet by force of circumstances 
in business relations, but the bright, glad spots where 
one strong soul speaks out in love and sympathy to 
the one standing next. 

Having accepted this proposition, the question 
“What to Read” is easily answered. Your avocation 
decides what books come under the first clause of the 
proposition, and your surroundings determine the 
list required by the second clause. If your life work 
be in a profession, study the humanity in the pro- 
fession, live in it, develop it, and read the best 
thoughts of those who have done the same before 


1 Read at Prairie Grove Quarterly First- day School Conference 
held at Marietta, lowa, Twelfth month 8th, 1889. 
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you. If it be in the shop or behind the counter, in 
the school-room or in the office, in the vast fields of 
science or upon the broad acres of the farm, the op- 
portunities are the same. Everywhere we have the 
opportunity for active, energetic living and thinking, 
and everywhere we have books on each and every 
particular subject. Of these select the best, read 
them carefully and digest them well. 

But contact with humanity is less explicit in its 
demands. Humanity means much. If we mean 
that it shall be bettered by our contact with it, we 
must develop our lives to fit into their assigned places. 
We must know what our fellow men are doing. Itis 
not necessary that we read the scandal and the hor- 
rors of our popular dailies, but we must not because 
they ese, shun our only means of knowing 
the world’s affairs. We must read what will enable 
us to converse with people upon topics that interest 
them. The man who wraps around him a cloak 
of indifference to all that interests his fellow-men, 
under the pretense of protecting his own purity, shuts 
inside that cloak more than half his influence for 
good. We must also be careful to develop all sides of 
our natures equally. There are tender, sympathetic , 
affectionate chords in our beings which were meant 
to vibrate in harmony with those of others. These 
can hardly fail to be strengthened and modulated by 
reading from the masters of poetry and romance. 

Having wade the effect upon character the basis 
of my argument as to how and what to read, little re- 
mains to be said upon it. We, as living, acting 
beings, certainly ought to be stronger than dead 
characters in ink. From our reading we ought to 
be able to imbibe that which will benefit and reject 
the rest. But if we follow the outline which I have 
attempted to draw we will have little use for the ex- 
ercise of this faculty. The things we read will be 
those adapted to our needs, and the result will bea 
well-grounded and perfectly balanced character. 


Mary A. Nicuozs. 
State Centre, Iowa. 


One way in which the cause of temperance is 
making quiet but steady progress is through the ac- 
tion of business corporations, and especially of rail- 
road companies, which, although treating the matter 
purely from the business standpoint, are effective 
agencies of moral reform. The Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy railroad, for example, has recently issued 
a stringent order against intemperance among all its 
employees, and especially among station agents, train- 
men, engineers, and telegraph operators. These em- 
ployees are warned to keep away from saloons if they 
desire to remain in the employ of the company, and 
discharge for a second offense of drunkenness is 
made obligatory. All the leading railroad companies 
are coming to establish similar rules, and the result 
is that railroad employees are coming more and more 
to be temperate men, if not indeed total abstainers 
from the use of liquor. The managers of these cor- 
porations cannot afford to employ men who are liable 
to get drunk, and misplace switches, or cause colli- 
sions, and so they do everything in their power to 
promote temperance among their men—simply be- 
cause temperance is the best policy.— Exchange. 





